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BULLETIN OF THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 



Museum contains a permanent exhibit of 
what is best, most characteristic in the art 
of many of the countries represented in the 
racial descent of these Americans; it fur- 
nishes the cultural background as exempli- 
fied in the fine and decorative arts — rugs, 
laces, textiles, pottery, silversmithing, etc.; 
it also shows the art of a number of Ameri- 
cans of foreign birth. 

The lending collections of the Museum — 
lantern slides, photographs, casts, post 
cards, textiles, etc. — are of similar charac- 
ter, though broader in scope; for they 
include objects of art in many museums, 
buildings and sculpture in many cities, 
manners and customs of various lands, and 
these may be used in schools or by 
lecturers. 

Miss Coseo, the Museum Instructor dele- 
gated to work with high schools, is giving 
talks to modern language classes, at their 
request, on the contributions of different 
foreign nations to American life. 

The story-hours for children given each 
Sunday afternoon by Miss Chandler have 
to do with the customs, literature, art, and 
ideals of many different countries and so 
have their bearing on the subject of 
America's Making. 

In the issues of the Children's Bulletin 
during the past four years Miss Howe 
has told a number of stories applicable to 
this special use, such as A Festival of 
Roses: the Story of a Tapestry, unfolding 
in simple language the process of tapestry 
weaving; Two Little Flax Plants: a Story 
of Old Lace, including an account of the 
making of both needlepoint and bobbin 
laces; The Story of a Hunting Rug, bearing 
upon the technique of oriental rug making; 
The Talking Stove, dealing with the 
pottery, pewter, and woodcarving of the 
Swiss; A Glass Blower of Murano, planned 
to make Venetian and other glass of 
greater interest; Palissy the Persistent, the 
life of the famous French potter; Mayflower 
Descendants, the story of such household 
goods as the Pilgrims brought with them 
in 1620; and The Sun Vow, an account of 
MacNeiFs bronze group so told as to 
emphasize loyalty to America as a worthy 
goal of all public institutions — museums or 
schools. 



THE EDWARD HOLBROOK COL- 
LECTION OF ENGLISH GLASS 

vjIFTS to the Museum are peculiarly 
welcome when by a happy chance they 
fill one of those gaps which sometimes occur 
in the collections of even the best-regulated 
museums. Through the generosity of the 
late Henry G. Marquand, James Jackson 
Jarves, Edward C. Moore, and others, the 
Metropolitan Museum is able to show an 
inspiring array of Venetian, Spanish, 
French, and other Continental glass. But 
of the great group of English glasses the 
Museum has until the present possessed 
but about fifty examples which, while they 
were excellent of their kind, did not 
adequately illustrate the achievements of 
the English glass-blower. It is a cause for 
special rejoicing, therefore, that as the gift 
of his estate the Edward Holbrook Col- 
lection of English glass 1 has been presented 
to the Museum. 

As on the Continent during the fifteenth, 
sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries, so in 
England the delicate Venetian glass was 
most highly esteemed. Not only was the 
glass imported but a small group of Ve- 
netian workmen was induced to emigrate 
and for a few years in the mid-sixteenth 
century they plied their trade in England. 
Doubtless they exerted a considerable 
influence at the time in the direction of 
greater refinement and grace of form. The 
characteristic native glass of England, how- 
ever, is of somewhat later growth and of 
quitedifferent character. Whilethe Venetian 
glass is delicate, fanciful in shape, extremely 
light in weight, but often rather inferior in 
quality, the English glass is sturdy, heavy in 
weight, adapted to the needs it was de- 
signed to fill, of great brilliancy, and bell- 
like in tone. Its great development, which 
began in the seventeenth century, was due 
to the discovery of more effective methods 
of making glass from calcined flints and 
because of this origin it is generally termed 
"flint" glass. The relatively high percen- 
tage of lead in its composition increases its 
lustre and refractive power and accounts 
for its great brilliancy. In this respect and 

1 Shown in the Room of Recent Accessions 
during this month. 
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in the clear, bell-like ring of the metal 
when struck, English glass attains its chief 
distinction. 

It was between the years 1680 and 1810 
that the English glass-blowers produced 
their finest work: of the sequence of forms 



of a brief survey. They are generally classi- 
fied according to the form of the stem, as the 
varying styles constitute a fairly definite 
chronological sequence (fig. i). The earli- 
est are massive and sturdy with a distinct 
charm of their own (fig. i, a). The bowls 




FIG. I. 



TYPICAL ENGLISH WINE-GLASSES 
ABOUT 1680-18 10 



and styles then produced the Holbrook 
Collection affords excellent illustrations. 
Albert Hartshorne in his volume on Old 
English Glasses (published 1897) has not 
only made a comprehensive study of the 
subject but by short sketches of Venetian, 
Dutch, German, and other glass has sup- 



are generally thickened at the base, the 
stems are balusters often inclosing air 
bubbles or "tears,'' a simple device for 
ornament, and the feet are slightly convex 
with the edge folded back underneath. 
Following this fashion came the plain stem, 
which was usually accomplished by draw- 




FIG. 2. 



WINE-GLASSES, SWEETMEAT GLASSES, AND CANDLESTICK 
ENGLISH, XVIII CENTURY 



plied the necessary historical background 
and has successfully shown the inter- 
relationship of different national styles. 
The great majority of English glasses of 
the late seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies were designed for wine and, as the 
changes in their form and decoration are 
characteristic of almost all other types, the 
development of wine-glasses may be worthy 



ing out the metal at the base of the bowl 
until it formed a plain stem to which the 
foot might be attached (fig. i, b). Oc- 
casionally this form of stem was orna- 
mented by a spiral series of incised lines 
(fig. I, c). Doubtless many an invention 
has been conceived by a clever workman 
who having made a mistake has suddenly 
visioned in it new possibilities. So in the 
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origin of the next style of stem it is quite 
probable that the inspiration came from 
accidental air bubbles left in the base of a 
bowl. By drawing out the glass at the base 
of such a bowl, the bubbles were extended 
into air channels and by twisting the 
glass rod a stem with air spirals was pro- 
duced (fig. I, d). The succeeding fashion 
of employing threads of opaque white or 
colored glass follows the Venetian manner; 
in this style the English craftsmen achieved 
much of their fmest work. Figure i, e 
shows a typical example of an opaque white 
spiral, while to the right of it is shown a 
glass with colored threads of the type most 
frequently made at Bristol. Finally at the 
end of the series is seen a glass with cut 
stem, a style which had its greatest vogue 
in the last quarter of the eighteenth and 
the early nineteenth century. 

The bowls illustrated in figures i and 2 
indicate the variety of shapes employed. 
These do not constitute as exact a chrono- 
logical sequence as do the stems. The 
feet of the late seventeenth and early 
eighteenth-century wine-glasses are almost 
invariably folded under (fig. i, a-c) but 
before the middle of the century the plain 
foot had come into use and glasses of the 
second half of the century are generally 
without the fold. The point at which the 
tool was detached in the early glasses is 
called a pontil mark and is usually quite 
rough and pronounced. In the late eigh- 
teenth century with improved methods of 
cutting and polishing glass this feature 
gradually disappears. 

In addition to the various forms of wine- 
glasses illustrated above, there were glasses 
designed for special beverages as, for 
example, those engraved with the hop vine 
and crossed heads of barley which prove 
that they were intended for ale. A large 
mug, doubtless for beer, has in the base a 
coin of George 1 1 and in its shape follows 
the bulbous outline of eighteenth-century 
silver mugs or ''cans." 

Increased interest is given to the Hol- 
brook Collection by the inclusion of such 
pieces as the two sweetmeat dishes and the 
charming candlestick illustrated in figure 2. 
In addition to the more general types of 
English glass, there are a number of pieces 



which can with fair certainty be assigned 
to definite localities. Of this sort is a group 
of nine pieces, comprising flasks, bottles, 
and jugs, which were probably made at 
Nailsea, a town a few miles southwest of 
Bristol. The flasks are decorated with 
colored threads, frequently described as 
latticinio ornament, and are considered 
one of the most characteristic products of 
the Nailsea glass-houses. There are sev- 
eral jugs made of a peculiar yellowish- 
green bottle glass with splashes of opaque 
white and yellow, a type evidently favored 
at Nailsea. Of the glass manufactured at 
Bristol in the late eighteenth century the 
glasses with red and white spirals in their 
stems (fig. I, f) are characteristic. Other 
examples in the collection are probably of 
Irish manufacture. 

Not only does the Holbrook Collection 
well illustrate the development of English 
glass but it also includes about fifteen 
examples of Continental glass which offer 
a very interesting comparison. The glass 
of Venice is represented by three sixteenth- 
century examples. But more valuable for 
comparison are the half-dozen German and 
Dutch glasses of the eighteenth century, 
which are rather similar in form to con- 
temporary English work but which show 
marked differences in weight and tone. 
The Dutch are much lighter in weight and 
give out only a shallow tinkling sound 
when struck. It needs but these few ex- 
amples of Continental glass to throw into 
relief the distinctive charms of the English 
glass with its clarity and brilliance and 
unique richness of tone. C. L. A. 

AN EGYPTIAN STATUETTE 
FROM ASIA MINOR 

The bewildered reader of the daily 
papers has long since given up trying to 
follow the whirligig of present-day history 
in Asia Minor. Through the head-lines 
flash battling Greek and Turkish armies, 
fleeting Armenian republics, and an Arab 
king who was ruling in one place yesterday 
and today sits precariously on a throne 
hundreds of miles away. And while all this 
goes on, the kaleidoscopic map switches 
from yellow to green and pink while the 
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